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FOR THE PIILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
A NEW ENGLAND CARNIVAL 
“Fill up the bowl, and drain it mervily ; 


This is the hour of dance, and song, and 
OLD »5 


lec! 


NG 


Oh for the good old days of the reveinion 


of the year ’80—the days of cocked hat, stor 
breeches, and silyer shoe bucikls—or ois, 
of hoops, and high heeled shocs—uays waa « 
gentleman could be distinguis)icd nob 


groom, and a lady from her charmber wots 
days when the good old puritan cust is 
reverencing the clergy, had nol cease 
the land, and when they had not ciare! «ve 


serve it—days when a first rate farsi tried 
his cold chicken pie and jug of cydcr (oC uich 
on the sabbath, for the comfort of aicsss it and 
family; and a second rate one, wes provided 
with a turn-over of such dimensions i While 


seated on the steps making lis Suucay noon 
repast from one end, he was obliged tu use is 
staff vigorously to keep his dog t.om clanaciy 
his share of the other. In those days 
nondescript as a modern exquisite, Wood have 
been hissed trom seciety—tue sprigeuy jig 
scotch reel, and French four, tad wot been 
compelled to give way to pigeu wi 


hue ha 


gs, and 
quadrilles—and the sccursed wails tad not 
beea inported, to poison the winus, aud de 
prave tle morals of half the fair. Au those 
were days of glury for Amertes. true the 


tocsin of war was sounding on the borders, 
but daustiess hearts were ready to stow the 
tide, and rofi it back upon the invaders —iber 
‘were men in those days—imeu of whom the 
mothers that bare them were not ashamed. 
Those were the days of frolics, of bushings, 
of military treats; and | cannot look back upon 
them even pow without feeling my pulses 
quicken, as imagination retraces the scenes 
and festivilivns of youth. Not that precisely 
every thing that took place in thuse days can 
be fully justified: man is, and always bas beeo 
@ strange aod wayward animal, and prone to 
drive things innocent of themselves to excess: 
yet to me those days were covered with the 
fairy inantle of childhood, and when a child is 
happy, the whole scene around him is spotless, 
bright and pure. 
What probably arose at first from individual 
gratitude for honour conferred, became speedi- 
ly an universal fashion, and mi/itary treats were 
all the rage. When the subaltern reached the 
rank of ensign, and so for each additional step 
in his military career, he was expected to treat. 
This meant neither more nor less than making 
a feast, at which all the rank and file in the 


tao—and as the primer hath it, ** all, both great 
ud small; men end boys, women and maidens, 
ere invited, or expected to attend. 

| was then an urchin of some eight or pine 
ears old, and though [ knew as little of the 
)usiness as the maa in the moon, yet I could 
sot avoid joining in the exultation manifested 
by all, when the company * jumped” Ensign 
‘iarvey, and appointed Sergeant Percival, an 
uncle of mine iientenant in his room. The 
reason assigned for this proceeding was, that 
‘nsiza Harvey was considered rather luke- 
wacu in the goud cause, and by many deemed 
liithe better than a tory. 
lor those siraight forward days, this was an 
almost unprecedented honour, aod the treat 
which was to be given, was to be in extent, 
and magnitude belittung the occasion, As the | 
feast was lo be given at the house of iny father | 
where my uucle then lived, a family consulta- 
tion was held, in which the time was fixed 
upon, and the preliminary arrangements ad- 
justed. For a week all was fidgetting, confu- 
siog, bustle and anxiety; and when the import- | 
ant day arrived every thing was in complete | 
readiuess. Ai! the Knives, forks, plates, &c. 
for a league if circuit had been collected to- 
gether,--the the meielbourhood had 
been pulla re quremlion-—lots of mince, apple, 
custard aod | umpikio pes were ready baked-- 
a whole ox uuderwent toe cull ary process— 





oveags ul 


a score of sucking pigs squeaked their last; 
and there wos asad recuctivy io the pumber 
of the chastcteers, and plump pullets of the 
neighbours To my sa imagination it 


seemed thot rovisioos had teen prepared sufli- 
clent to te sary of Geogtis Khan—aad 
the tormidat wsserlineat ot cakes which the 





pantry prescated. miabtbave rie. led in quan- 
tity that fu rod for a meal at the round] 
table of King Arthur ie) Unrty sacks of | 
flour, balf a ton of butter, i two bogsheads | 


of molasses, were mce dito the kneading 
trough, around which sixty of the king's cooks 
were labouring at one their vocation. 
Barrels of cherry rum aod ciicr-royal were in 
readiness; and the arrangeisents were com- 
pleted by erecting on the green turf of the 
meadow, beneath a range of wide spreading 
apple-trees, two tables, each one suilicient to 
accommodate two hundred persons. 

The mornivg of the memorable Thursday 
came, bright and beautiful—there was nota 
speck in the clear blue sky, and a gentle 
breeze waved the branches as if to prevent 
that heat which had been dreaded from a 
cloudless summer's sun. Before nine o’clock 
the company began to arrive; single, in pairs, 
and ia groupes. Smart militia officers, in full 
dress begau to muster. Old veterans of Louis- 
bourg, and Braddocks—-men, the cut of whose 
coat showed that un them you might have dated 


uta 





regioa—the officer and the superanuated vete 


croud with crutch ready shouldered, and en- 
gaged in parratiug to gaping auditors the ex- 
ploits of other days. Sparks of the first water 
appeared on prancing Narraganset pacers; 
their fair and gaily dressed partners mounted 
on pillions behind them. Onz of these arrivals 
I still well remember. He wasa short stubby 
fellow, about four feet ten, with hair white and 
bushy, a countenance round and red as the sun 
in a smoky day—from the centre of his face 
projected a nose so contemptuously turned 
from this sublunary sphere, that another dé- 
gree of elevation would have enabled its copper 
coloured tip, which spoke of warmth and New 
England rum, to have looked its owner full in 
the face. A red broadcloth coat, green plush 
jacket, and yellow buckskin breeches with 
enormous silver buckles at the knees; anda 
three cornered kat most wickedly and signifi- 
cantly cocked, constituted the most prominent 
habiliments of the gentleman. His fair one 
was as remarkable for her height, as he for his 
diminitive stature; in her high heeled shoes she 
stood six feet two, good and plump, and a trifle 
tospare. Snugly seated on her pillow behind 
him, with ber lofty head gear, roll and turban, 
white and fluttering in the air, she looked like 
a seventy four towering over a sorry gun boat, 
which was liable every moment to be run under 
and sunk. Fate however had decreed to cor- 
poral Rowe another destiny. As uader the 
influence of the spur, his horse luffed towards 


| the horse-block where his fair one was to dis- 


mount, either from natural perverseness of 
disposition, or frightened by the multitude, his 
beast began to exhibit symptoms of restiveness, 
aud began kicking and plunging most violent- 
ly. Miss Katy’s situation had now become 
extremely critical: —she could not dismount— 
her superior elevation prevented her passing 
her arm around the corporals waist, which 
might in a triflug degree have steadied her, 
and the crupper was her only resource; and 
to that she clung with a grasp which a sailor 
might have envied. The catastrophe could 
not long be delayed, a sudden plunge of the 
beast put her in such bodily fear, that regard- 
less of consequences, or appearances, with her 
arm which was at liberty, she seized the cor- 
poral firmly arouad the neck, and clung to him 
with such effect that it was evident he must 
soon fall from suffocation, and she of conse- 
quence with him. Certain guttural sounds 
which if they had obtained free egress, would 
have commanded her in no very measured 
terms ta release her hold, were misunderstood, 
or unobserved; and in spite of the exertions of 
sundry well meaning individuals, they both 
came to the greund, she to the spraining of an 
ancle, and the no sinall discomfiture of boops 
and head dress; and he to the sad begriming of 
his new crimson broadcloth. 





“ Anno Domini one: were mingled in the 





The rest of the company assembled without 
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accident. By eleven o’clock the military were | 
paraded, the customary salutes were given, 
and at one o’clock the tables were spread 
for dinner. What a display of good things! 
Fifty years have passed away and my mouth 
still waters at the recollection. Avaunt ye 
modern dejeuners, with your pales, cates, and 
bonbons—miserable things these, to substitute 
for a New England Revolutionary diaver. 
Such sirloins of beef—such a display of suck- 
ing vigs, with their tails curled over their 
backs, and their pointed brown noses elevated 
as though they scented and enjoyed the good 
things with which they were filled, and sur- 


& 
‘ ° 
at 

> a 


to carry her into a lonely and unfrequented 
wood about a mile and a half from the place of 
meeting, there to leave her; and as the moon 
was how setting, she would be unable to grope 
her way out, and be compelled to remain until 
the moroing. So much was he occupied with 
his project, that he forgot a deep slough, at the 
foot of a steep descent on the road over which 
he was so furiously hurrying, and was only 
brought to his recollection by his horse at a 
single leap, plunging from firm ground up to 
the saddle girths in the mire. The shock was 
so violent as to throw him fairly over his horse’s 
head into the soft mire, into which he was still 


bitter sarcasm, especially when conscious of 
its having some foundation in truth. 


{n straight dull lines, which little warmth impart, 


Which glow and Llaze—illume and warm the heart.” 


‘a THE MAID OF THE BERYL. 


eee as ty 
SELECT TALES. 


* Authentic History, is like a glass, 
Through which the rays of light directly pass, 


But Fiction, like a convex lens, displays, 
Io one bright focus, all those scattered rays, 





BY MRS. HOFLAND. 
























ssulng | d ‘ One bright evening in September, 1587 the 
from the half melted crust—and pans of pud- | fall, found the discomfitted sergeant her first 


st; : d- | fe : sun shone cheeringly on many a gay boat and 
ding, out of which the raisias stuck, like peb- | firm resting place. Light as alark, she sprung |\fancy formed vessel, sporting on the silver 
bles from the surface of conglomerate rock. | upon the dry land, and leaving the sergeant to | bosom of the Thames, between the regal palace 
These substantial materials the only basis of a| extricate himself as le could, she soon reached | of Greenwich and the city of London; but one 
good dinner, were flanked by a formidable |the company she bad left, with only a few | boat shot forward before all the rest, as if ime 
array of cakes and pastry of various kinds; the | marks of the clay oa her white muslin robe. | yelled by bolder hands or more buoyant spirits, 


whole presenting a most inviting prespect. | By the time Cravy wad gained his feet, his horse | The owner attracted the adiniration of all eyes 
The tables were filled a first and second time | was on firm Jand, and aiter Laving performed | as he glided along, and many a low obeisance 
—the liquor flowed in torreats——old women|a liberal ablution at (ie neighbouring brook, | oy friendly recognition was returned by him 
drank confusion to the “ reg’lars,”—the good | he returaei wet and dripping, and in an ireful | with an air of lofty courtesy, or kindly frank. 
things rapidly disappeared before such a host| mood, to his s.arting place. Fanny was the | ness, which displayed his character and his 
of assailants, and mirth and hilarity became’ first to meet the irritated sergeant. \feelings. He was avery young man, with a 
the order of che day. «My dear, what the matter ails you?” said | handsome ingenuous countenance, expressive 

‘* Davy, did you ever see so many folks to-| the laughing girl ina sarcastic provoking tone; of joyous confidence and conscious power. His 


rounded—chicken pies with the gravy issuing Nally pressed by the fairy damsel, who in the 















gether before?” said a red-headed, bare-legged | at the same time patting his flushed cheek with | eyes were dark and lustrous, his forebead high 
urchin, to his companion; whose close shaven | her wéeite hand. and polished, his mouth small, but sy:mmetrical- 
poll, checked linen collar, and lean appear-| “If it had not been for that cursed quagmire | ly formed, His beard at this period was light 
ance, proved that they were properly associ- | you would Lave found what the difficulty was| god curling, contrasting with his hair, which 
ated. before this time;’’ grumbled the incensed ser-| was of a dark brown. His figure, tall and 
“[ guess I have,” was the reply;—* ’twas | geant. |elegant in its proportions, was attired in the 
when | rove behind father, on old Pumpkin-| ‘ Do my dear, if possible, keep your temper, | height of the reigning mode, which was alike 
and-milk, to Bosten, to see Ginral Washington | remember that your hair is red, and swelled as splendid and becoming. He wore a white satin 
st lick the reg’lars; and when we came home, | they are, if one of them should happen to break | doublet, embroidered in stripes of the same 
: father gave Joe three coppers, and me four,| you might bleed to death!” was the answer of colour, intermingled with costly pearls: the 
and we waited on Laura Adams to ’lection| the maiden, in the same tone; and as she said | sleeves were made extremely large about the 
and spent them all.” it, she slipped her taper fingers through his! shoulders, and an answering appearance of 
This asseriioa was followed by a knowing | dripping red locks. | fulness was given about the hips, in the lower 
hoist of the waistband with one hand, while| Cravy though hasty and violent, was no fool, | part of his clothing, which was in texture and 
with the other «:¢ laid ia an additional supply of | and he saw in the countenances of the laugh-| ornament the same as the upper, and from the 
the fare before him, and which was liberally |ing circle around him, that nothing was to be | middle of the thigh to the ankle, fitted closely, 
distributed ts such as were unable to obtain a| gained by farther altercation wiih the fair girl; | and displayed his finely- proportioned limbs to 
place at the tables. and ke took his revenge as all lovers should, by |preat advantage. White sboes, with large 
The music xow struck up in the chambers, | clasping her in his arms, muddy as they were, jroses, and a small erimson velvet cap, with 
which had been cleared for the dancers, Here | and smothering her tittering, aud her sarcasms | {hree drooping white feathers, placed on one 
i in matches against time, by the light-footed| at once with kisses. ‘i‘he departures after this | side of his head, completed his clothing. His 
i and the gay, or in the more athletic exercises | slight interruption, continued without further | hands were embellished by rings, the left was 
of playing bail, and wrestling, the day passed | mishap, until in a short time the scene of such | covered by an embroidered glove, the right was 
witbout any ‘hing-serious to mar the happiness | noisy festivity, and boisterous imirth, became | employed in caressing a greyhound, so beauti- 
of the festive occasion. It is true tat corporal | as silent as a church-yard. \fulas to divide attention with his master, who 
Rowe, provably soured by his first mishap,| To the pleasurable events of this, with me, |jay in a reclining position on a crimson cloak 


manifested somewhat of a pugoacious disposi-| memorable day; there werea few exceptivns, |of Genoa velvet, under an awning of blue 
tion, in threatening to flog certain of the young 


gentlemen who had taken possession of the 
floor to his exclusion for the first set:—but by 
the active interference of the select men, har- 















































ted. True it is, and regret (o say it, that the | the spectaclepresented by this gallant young 
copious libations of cherry-ruin and cider-royal, | publewan to fle floating world around him. 


which however disagreeable must not be omit- | damask. Six rowers, in gay liveries, completed . i 












raony was speedily restored. 


As these last, late in the eveding brought u 









rattle-headed creature, darted through the hal 






behind the young sergeant. 










As the cloudless sun sunk behind the western 

hills, the company began gradually to disperse, 

i and ere long, all, except a few jolly spirits 
who kept up the merry dance, had departed. 


their horses one by one to have their damsels 
seated behind them, Sergeant Cravy a young 
: high spirited fellow made his appearance. 
While the girl whom he was expecting to take 
aH her place on the pillion, was adjusting some 
i part ofher dress; Fanny Hart, a wild, beautiful, 


and light as a feather, sprung upon the pillion 
Cravy’s resolu- 
tion was instantly taken, and plunging his 
spurs into his steed started down the high street 
at full speed. His motive was a powerful one: 
—it wasrevenge. Buta few evenings before 
she had to his inexpressible mortification, open- 
ly rejected his suit; and his intention was now 


obtained the mastery over a few of them, and 
those too, some who were not wont to do s0; 
especially the worthy deacon’s wife, who | saw 
do penance in the broad aisle of the church on 
the next sabbath, before the assembled con- 
gregation, for this sin of commission. 

Such is a faint picture of a militia treat, that 
carnival of New England; a festival fallen into 
disuse, and the recollections of which will soon 
be with those who acted a part inthe merry 
scenes to which we have alluded—in the dark 
realms of oblivious forgetfulness, W.G. 

To be merry ourselves, or make sport of 
others, on the errors or mistakes of our 
friend or companion, is certainly very un- 
kind. But if our jest is on the infirmities or 
defects of his person, it is cruel to the last 
degree; and if on his misfortunes, monstrously 
upgenerous and base. 1 know nothing in 
effect that sticks longer on the mind, thana 


P 


1, 











by the patriotic men and women of the place, | 


By degrees all were left behind him; but, as 
the shadows of evening deepened, his attention 
was drawn to one small bark which bad lately 
followed in his wake. It was rowed by a young 
boy of fureign aspect, and contained only one 
other person, who was so entirely enveloped in 
a large garment of a dusky hue, that the sex of 
the wearer could not be known. It appeared 
to the man of rank that these persons were 
gipsies, a race much proscribed at that time, 
and he apprehended that they sought protection 
from the watermen, amongst whom they were 
threading their way with great skill, by keep- 
ing in his vicinity. His attendants had the 
same conception of the case, without the same 
will to befriend the despised foreigners: and 
when, on arriving near the Temple Stairs, the 
poor boy tried to land, in the spirit of malicious 
sport, they so manoceuvred their own vessel, 
that the principal occupant of the boat was 











thrown by a violent jerk into the water, in the 
direction of the pleasure barge. 
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To seize the floating vestment with a strong 
agile hand, and to rescue the slight form 
ghich it enfolded, was the work of a moment 
with our favourite of nature and fortune; and 
as his loud reproof showed the necessity of re- 
tion to his followers, all were soon placed 

jo safety on the steps. It now appeared that 


| the person, still trembling in the preserver’s 
_grms, Was a woman; and the approach of a 


“fambeau, in the hand of a man who was light- 


ing @ party to their boat, showed that she was 


cial on the subject, as being a person likely 
to be acquainted with all resident foreigners. 
He was an Italian merchant of great repute, 
in the queen’s service, residing jn Lollesworth, 
a part of the Bishop of London’s fields, towards 
which the stranger had directed her steps. 

‘‘ Your lordship must inquire after Arsinoe 
el Abra, the Maid of the Beryl; yet surely 
one so favoured by fortune has po temptation 
to task her skill?” 

“You do not mean to say that one so young 


-coral lips and pearly teeth, aiding the effect of 


young and beautiful, and of singular appear- 

e. tends to the learning of an astrologer?” 

Like the inhabitants of Africa in general, 

she had been covered with a haick or wrapper: 
put this being now dropped, she appeared dress- 
edin a caftan or jacket, richly embroidered, 
drawers and petticoat of white camlet, anda 
head dress of gauze handkerchiefs, becomingly 
jntermingled with her own dark, braided hair. 
Her neck was encircled by links of gold. She 
had bracelets and armlets of the same precious 
metal, enriched with emcralds—but these arti- 
clesof value, however unexpected, were for- | 
gotten the moment she began to speak; for her 





occult science, distinct from that of the wizard 


to receive aid from good spirits alone. 


talents, and great virtues also I can testify 


> 


her large, dark eyes, seemed to throw a lustre 
on her countenance, and to produce an impres- 
sion of beauty new even to one wont to dis- 


with equal modesty and dignity.’ 
A sudden cali to attend the Earl of Leices 
ter to Holland, where, at the battle of Zutphen 


as this Arsinoe practises witchcraft, or pre- | 


** No, she is distinct from both, and equally ‘ ae 
so from the tribe of dissolute and idle vagabonds | Te had linked bis humble name 
which have lately infested this country. Arsi- | 
noe is highly, and even royally, descended, and | 
from her ancestors inherits a knowledge in|, 
| 
termed sorcery or magic, and which professes 
Of} 
these curious and forbidden matters | know 
nothing, but that this young creature has rare | 


she was an excellent daughter to the parents 
she has lost, isof a noble nature, and endowed | 


And not the charm alone, 
Of visible nature was there; 
For the Mind’s high triumph and beauty shone 
Even more divinely fair; 
After years of labour, the patient sage 
In rapture gazed on the perfect page. 





fe had traced an empire’s fate, 

| And the star of Czesar’s line, 

| From the blaze of its high meridian state, 
To its dark and cold decline; 

And the lofty magnificent tale was told, 


|" words that glittered like burnished gold. 


|r 


With that of the mighty dead: 
And already he felt the rich wreath of fame 
On his throbbing temples shed; 
The splendent circle was around them twin’d, 
| And he reigned a king in the realms of mind! 
| 
| But in this hour of pride, 
Was his spirit truly blest? 
.| And felt he no longing, for aught beside 
"| The high hopes that thronged his breast? 
| Oh yes!—for his bosom yearned to impart 
| Its burden of bliss to some kindly heart. 


| Te knew that fate had given 


tinguish and to admire it. The melody of he 


low and trembling voice, her solicitude to re- 


ss 
: erent | 
r|thé favourite gave signal proofs of bis valour, | 

‘ > a Se 
and witnessed the death of the brave Sir Philip 


gain the haick that would shroud her beauties, | Sidney, suspended his inquiries after Arsiaoe, 
and her desire to be left alone with the boy,| but when he returned a knight banneret, and 
whom she called her brother, proved the re-| was received with more than usual honours by | 
tirement of her habits, and the modesty of her| the queen, bis desire to see the eastern maid, 
pature, and added to the curiosity which her|not only for berself, but for her art, revived, | 


appearance was calculated tucxcite. As pit 


y |and by the assistance of Sir Horatio the inter- | 


All other boons than this— 
And sighed, when he felt that the band of hea- 
ven 
Had denied the crowning bliss— 
The Eden around biin was all his own, 
But amid that Eden he stood alone! 


BripGes.—The numerous bridges which 





ge sae ae dah a i" on allied have been erected over almost every stream 
for er is ressing situation superce e even| view was eliecied. lin Pennsylvania, have given it the title of the 


his desire to see more of her, the young noble-| The visit was made with that secrecy which | “ State of Bridges.” Jt it iepossible to. pre 
man hastened to engage the bearer of the| belongs to mysterious and forbidden things. Shon 2 etal thai ER - ar cae of 
flambeau to see her safely home. Re-asured| Under the sole guidance of Akra el Abra, the | the state which is east of the Siechal y moun- 
by his unobtrusive affability, and the prospect |brother of Arsinoe, and wrapped in a large tainssthese eatetns are usuall ig ysed of 
of being suffered to depart, she ventured toj cloak, the Earl set out at midnight, unknown | ‘ wilt 


: ; ; stone, with few exceptions they rarely exhibit 
express her gratitude warmly, and even elo-| to his housebold, and reached in due time a re- | ; P y y 





quently, though in somewhat imperfect lan- | 
guage, and hed once half drawn a ring from | 
her finger, aud was on the point of beseeching 
him to wear it in memory of his own good deed, 
when she suddenly replaced it saying, ‘* No, if 
Tread the stars aright, rings are to you unfor- 
tunate, whether given or received.” | 

So then, said he internally, this girl is a! 
gipsy fortune teller after all! end half ashatned | 
of his adventure, he jumped hastily into the| 
boat, and, by ordering it to Essex House, in- 
formed the tew by-standera that they had en- 

‘ joyed the good fortune of beholding the young | 
earl of that title, who had lately been introdu- 
ced at court by the all-powerful Earl of Lei- 
cester, and on whom tke queen had already 
bestowed marks of her distinguished approba- 
tion. 

Eager as the African girl had hitherto been 
to depart, yet sbe now lingered, as if to catch 
the last sound of his oars, and ascertain the 
painful truth that he was indeed removed be- 
yond observation. From this eventful night, | 
the lovely stranger received an impression | 
dangerous to all hersex, but to her decidedly 
wahappy, since it communicated hopeless and 
intense interest in one so completely divided 
from her by superior station, country, and 
faith. 

Yet was she not forgotten. Many a time did 
the bright eyes of the admired and flattered 
Essex dart anxious glances through the dense 
crouds that passed near him, as he slowly rode 
towards the palace, or walked from his garden 
in the Strand to take the water, in the hope of 











: ; /any pretensions to architectural beauty. 
tired house, situated among dilapidated build- | 4; ' 


ings, and exhibiting in its appearance much | 
that might excite suspicion. After opening 
the outer door, his guide proceeded up so many | 
stairs, that at length the earl recollected that) ~ come of the county bridges have been con- 
he bad been too successful not to have made | structed at an expense of 30, 40 and even 60 
rn siessilee madonate he might be bo apg as oe, sane a part of our 
) ; s I te : 
Just as he was instinctively grasping se, peers na vee pron ya the 
sword, the guide stopped, and desired him to! counties. Our limits will permit us to make 
a : _ —" with bis cloak, cap j only a few remarks on the bridges erected by 
‘ sbees, 10 tis hands, | ratl ixty i 
Oe hesilated, but, being always more Prsoninarne Ping Ratt <n — 
valiant than prudent, in another moment hej,,; s es : 
complied wah the request. “The door ofa room, | Nae bry x yoni By 
evidently devoted to the pursuits of Arsinoey| .pout 2,500,000. ' 
was then unlocked, and he entered a place well! The Schuylkill permanent bridge, as it is 
calculated to make a strong impression on the | commonly called, was the first great structure 
mind of a young and ardent inquirer into the | of the kind attempted in America. It was 
secrets of futurity. — ; erected by a company, incorporated in the year 
(Conclusion next week.) 1798. The foundation of the western pier is 
upwards of forty feet below the level of the 
river; no bridge in modern times presents a 
similar instance; the difficulties were finally 
subdued, and the structure with its appendages, 
completed at an expense of 300,000 dollars. 
The Lancaster, or upper ferry bridge, which 
is situated in the vicinity of that which we have 
just mentioned, is compsed of one arch, the 
cord of which is three hundred and forty eight 
feet six inches! a span exceeding that of any 
bridge of ancient or modern times. (The bridge 
of Schaffhausen, respecting’ which there has 
been so much dispute, we believe, was sup- 
ported by the pier in the centre of the Rhine. 


Hy- 
draulic lime has not been employed in them for 
cement, except iv a very few instances: hence 
they are exposed to injuries which render fre- 
quent repairs necessary. 





GIBBON IN HIS GARDEN. 


He sat in his own loved bowers. 
While the summer moon’s soft light 
Was bathing the roses and jessamine flowers 
That bloom’d through the noon of night : 
The spirit of nature benigoly had blest 
The scenes and the season with beauty and rest. 


Before him a bright lake lay, 
And a fruitful valley smil’d ; 

And beyond, in the moonbeam’s glancing ray, 
Were the polished glaciers piled ; 





__beholding her again. Constantly disappointed, 


at levgth questioned Sir Horativ Pallavi- 


And the splendour of million worlds was lent 
To the face of the dark blue firmament. 





It is, however, no longer in existence. ) 
In 1816-17, a bridge suspended from iron 
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wires, forming a catenary curve, was built| 
over the falls of Schuylkili, near Philadelphia. | years ago the Hon. Mrs. Forrester left 3001, the 
The success of this novel enterprise led, at aj interest of which was to be divided amon; 
very recent period to the iotroduction of| the second poor of the village of Colerac 
bridges constructed in a similar manner in Somersetshire, meaning the pvor who had n. 
Europe, where the experience of their economy | received parochial reiief. Some umeafter ..¢ 
has occasioned their multiplication. Chain} trustees jaid out the money 1 the purchase of 
bridges which have since been constructed so | a piece of land, containing 29 acres, which they 
frequently, were introduced at the same place, let at 151, a year, and divided the rent amouy 
several years prior to the commencement of the claimants. Aftera lapse of years, the sur 
these structures in many parts of Europe. | viving trustee proposed to advance the rent, 
The woodeu bridges of Pennsylvania are|and the tenant, in consequence, gave up the 
unrivalled in number, in magnitude, and in | land. The trustee, thereture, called the clai- 
scientific boldness of design. ‘They have been | mants together, to know whether they would 
adopted as models for similar structures in| prefer having the land divided amongst them, 
several parts of Europe where timber bridges |10 small allotments, or haviog it re-let, and the 
are required. j same divided as formerly. ‘Tuey ailsaid if the 
|land were divided amongst them, they should 
«Why have you never opened your mouth | be made for ever; aud the jand is, from this 
this session,” said Sir Thomas Leithbridge to | circumstance, called ‘Made for ever.” ‘The 
Mr. Gye. ‘1 beg your pardon, Sir Thomas,” | land was accordingly divided amongst the clai- 
replied Mr. Gye, “your speeches made me|mauts,in the proportions of an acre, three 
open it very frequently, my jaws have ached | quarters of an acre, and halfan acre, accord- 
with yawning.” |ing to the number of their families. It is quite 


| impossible to estimate accurately the whole 


EMPLOYMENT oF THE Poor.—Abont fifty 

















| on the parish by this applicatioa of the charita- 
| ble bequest. Certain it is, that by this means 
| 30 families, which including parents and chil- 
|dren, amount to 176 individuals, are kept free 
| from the parish, and not only so, but they are 
| rendered respectable, happy, honest and useft! 
| members of society, free {rom offences against 
| the criminal laws; they have astake in the 
| country, and are anxious to support the welfare 
of the whole community. 

But look at the improvement of the land; 
DINNER PARTY DRESS. when first let to those people, a farmer left it, 

Over a. white“aptj6 slip is & dress of amber | Ty oo pay more than 10s. per acre; it is 
crape, with the border ornamented by two very | now worth, Bear 10! per nore. 
full flounces, en dents de lou; lb eed. T, ahs 
in large and stiffened flutings: alternating with lao gained. ‘They said, “the labourers wont 
each quill, or fluting, is a point fastened down | ——— work ag they ana engaged on their 
shint to the drees, riving to this trimming a tru- jown land. The result has proved, that these 
ly novel and unique effect. Next the shoe is a men are the est industrious labourers in the 
full wadded rou/eau of amber satin; and the} parish, and besides the men who occupy the 
points and flutings of the flounces are edged land, there are many others, whose names are 
with a narrow salin rouleau; above the up-|{ wa in a book by the trustee, to succeed to 
per flounce is an ornament consisting of the possession on the death of the present occu- 
oblique points, inclining towards the left side, piers, aud who make the utmost exertions to 
formed of narrow satin rouleaur, in outline. |°2¥° themselves from receiving parochial re- 
The body is quite plain, and tightly fitting the| '¢/, that they may not forfeit their claim, and 


shape; a very broad, falling tucker of blond, ofthis way the parish is doubly benefitted- 
2 ’ S 7 W hat benefits both to the poor and the agricul- 


a superb pattern, and set on full, surronnds the . . ie a 
| turists might not result from the judicious ex- 


bust. he sleeves are short, and of white sat- | ‘ ‘ — 
in; over these are long sleeves of plain tulle, a tension of such a plan of providing for the poor. 
la Marie, confined round the centre of the, —2bserver. 
thickest part of the arm, by an amber satin. 
band; and the wrist part of the sleeve is finish- | 








FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1828. 


It was a long 





| ainount of the benefit conferred on the poor and | 


‘ whiiecS steel oak | time before the approval of the farmers could | 


. - at 
the midst of a shower; for while the sun shines 
in vain shall they attempt to accommodate 
themselves with an angle or a position where} 
such observation may be accomplisted!—Le 
them sit down at the theatres, and console 
themselves with the comforts of listeaing, ang 
the idea that they are ensconced behind intey. 
inivable torests of peacock plumes, or embow. 
ered beneath the umbrage of impenetrable 
gauze and buckram, where neither gnat nop 
dast can disturb, por quizzer peep through ang 
grin. Let them eke take humble seats at 
churches, and concerts, and all other places 
where horizontal floors affurd a common leye} 
and a footstool to every beel, aud watch their 
fortunes with argusian opticks. Peradventure 
some slight turn of an intervening bead-appa. 
jratus may afford an accidental prospecta few 
| feet beyond—or a lucky nod give some slight 
|glimpse even of the very performers. One 
| grand effect results from this fashion, besides 
ithe proof which it furnishes of good breeding 
|-Viz; it teaches patience and humility to proud 
! and imperious mau.—Bos. BuLLETTIN. 





q VentTRILoquisM.—Among the low compan- 
lions of the late Duke of Orleans, was an Abbe, 
| who by his talents contributed to the amuse. 
| ment of his highness. One Sunday that the 
ducal family dined in the country, the Abbe 
| was left solitary and at a loss how to employ his 
time. Calling a hackney coach in the square 
jadjoining to the palace he ordered to drive to 
;St Cloud. The coachman had scarcely passed 
the barrier when be was astonished by three or 
| four voices in his vehicle, with mingled threats 
jand cries of murder. Stopping his horses he 
descended, opened the door, and saw nothing 
| but our Abbe, who affected to sleep profoundly. 
Jehu, rubbing his eyes, began to doubt of his 
ears, and evenof his mental sanity, but drove 
| quietly on, till, passing the gate, he entered the 
| Bois de Boulogne somewhat resembling Hyde- 
| Park, but with numerous thickeis. Here he 
| Was again astounded by three or four voices in 
his coach; but it was a woman defending her- 
self from violence; and again descending he 
| found his fare fast asleep. Towards the middle 
lof the Bois de Boulogne the highway passes 
| through deep sand, and the carriages of course, 
jare constrained to a slow progress. Tere the 
| Abbe gently opened the coach door, stepped on 
|the sand, and retiring obliquely behind, gained 
|the nearest thicket, where he dined at his ease 
as he had concealed a cold chicken and a wick- 
er bottle full of good wine. Meanwhile the 
coachman proceeds to St. Cloud, stops at the: 
chief tavern, alights, opens his door, flings down 











ed by a broad, pointed cuff of amber satin, the| 
points edged round by narrow blond: a very} 
broad bracelet of gold encircles the wrist, fas-| 
tened by a large emerald, of a turquoise stone, | 
seta la Antique. The head-dressis a dress- 
hat of transparent crape, or stiffened net, of | 
turquoise-blue; though some ladies, whose| 
complexions will admit of it, prefer having the 
hat of pistachio.green satin; whichever may | 
be adopted, this becoming hat is profusely or- | 
namented under the right side of the brim, | 
which is elevated, with blond, in fan-flutiags; | 
on theleft side, whichis brought down low, | 
over the ear, isa rosette, at the edge of the 
brim, of white gauze brocaded ribbon, with 
ends. An ornament of satin, en bateau, the co- 
lour of the hat, waves gracefully across the 
crown, in front, and the whole is finished by a 
superb plumage of white feathers. The neck- 
Jace is of wrought gold, of light and elegant 
workmanship, formed in festoons, which are 
caught up by various-coloured gems, 


Ta) 
iC 





Bonnets.—The prerogative of carrying fash- | the steps, and perceives that his carriage is 
ions to extremes does not belong exclusively to| void and empty. Cursing his destiny on losing 
either sex; butin the article of bonnets, the | his fare, and such a gainful day as Sunday is to 
palm of victory has been decisively obtained |the tribe, be was obliged to refresh his horses, 
by the ladies of the present day. And, as if|and eata morsel, after which he returned in 
| determined to exhibit their trophies above all |sorrow and dismay, by the same route. The 


future possibility of depression, they have 
crowned themselves with domes of pasteboard, 
satin, ribands and feathers, that resemble the 
overloaded market-baskets of flowers and 
wreaths and chaplets whilom used to decorate 
the Roman conquerors withal. It is impossible, 
according to any canon of fashion now recog- 
nized, for the sterner sex to outdo this tremen- 
dous reach of female ambition. A hat, seven 
stories high, with all suitable outbuildings, is 
not so easily overtopped or cast into the shade. 
Wherefore, let those who wear male attire 
content themselves with weaving their way 
along Washington street, as chance and oppor- 
tunity may dictate—let them contrive to take 
the altitude of the Old South steeple, or obtain 
a squint at its clock, during a snow storm or in 


Abbe was on the watch; and with the same ad- 
vantage of the sandy road, approached from 
behind, and opening the door, glided into the 
coach where he remained in great silence, till 
the driver stopped at the first stand ia Paris, 
eager to supply the loss of time; but he was 
ready to lose what few senses he retained, 
when he saw his fare pop his head out of the 
window, and heard him exclaim, ‘To the square 
where you took me up.” He obeyed in great 
terror, and hat in hand; let the Abbe descend, 
but when the money was offered he hastily 
mounted his box, and drove of roaring, ‘‘No, 
no, Mr. Devil, [ shall never damn my soul by 
taking your wages.” 





The sting of reproach is the truth of it. 
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Marri AGE BY y PROXY.—Not long since, a son 
of Neptune, belonging to one of t the ships in 
the port of Plymouth, had the bans of marriage 
ublished at the parish church of Stoke Dame- 
rel; but, enleckily, when they were ALL RUN 
ouras Jack would say, he could not get on 
shore to be spliced. Never at a loss for an 
expedient when the ship is in distress, he hit 
onthe novel mode (as some greater men adopt) 
of being married to his lass by PROXY, and ac- 
tually requested a messmate who was going on 
shore, to walk his doxy to the church, get the 
service performed, and send her off. The bro- 
ther tar accordingly made his appearance at 
the church with the young woman; but, his 
pame not answering with that inserted in the 
bans, the clergyman was puzzled to make out 
the case, aud told Jack that he did not under. 
stand the affair. ‘ Why, Sir,” says he, ** my 
messmate, this ere young wi »man’s swee stheart, 
ison board busy, you see; and, as he could not | 
come on shore, he axed ine to marry her for | 
bim: and send ber off,—that's all, your honor.” 
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EACH VOLUME E! 


@ ELEGANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 


—- = 


TERMS, $3 pera? NUM,IN ADVANCE, 


PHILADE I, PHI A, "JANI JAR ¥7 


- EE 


TO REA: URS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are ind to the pen of W. Gaylord, 
Esq. for the description of the New England 
Carnival, which occupies our first and part of 
the second page—it forcibly reminds us of some 
parts of the Sketch-book—we shall be glad to 





ebted 


be often favoured by this writer, whom We 


feared had deserted us.—‘* The Maid of the 
Beryl” by Mrs. Hofland, and ** Aunt Martha’ 
by Miss Mitford, are both beautiful tales—we 
intended to have introduced a scene from the 


new tragedy of ‘* Rienzi” by the latter writer, | 


whom we on this side the Atlantic have known 
only as a pleasing writer of light tales—but 
from this specimen of her powers we look upon 


as one of the brightest ornaments of her sex— | 


we shall make room for it in our next. 

Owing to a decease in the family of the nay 
employed to colour the prints, of the fashions, | 
we have not been able to get the number ready |! 
for all those who are entitled to have them| 
coloured —we intend to send them to those next | 
week who are neglected this. The Burning | 
Fountain of Dauphiny forms one of the regular | ° 
series and is sent to all, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING 4 


THE BURNING FOUNTAIN. 


It is difficult to imagine a scene more wildly 
grand than that which surrounds the Burning 
Fountain of Dauphiny, a view of which accom- 
panies this number of the Souvenir. 

It is justly considered one of the seven won- 
ders of Dauphiny, and may be classed among 
the wonders of the world, and though situated 
in one of the remote provinces of France, yet 

the wild beauty of the scenery has frequently 





sure—here too may be seen hordes of wander. | 


solitudes, or dressing their provisions beside | 
the ever bubbling fountain. 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The Legislature of Florida, at its late session 
passed an act incorporating the Bank of Flori- | 
da, with a capital of five hundred thousand dol- | 
lars. | 





The Kennebec river was free of ice Dec. 12. | 
But a fewdays were then wanting to make up| 
nine months since the ice broke up in the riv- 
jer, it is said, the longest period of uninterrupt- | 
led navigation on that river, ever known. 

Wonperrur Economy.—The inhabitants of! 
| this place seemed disposed to prac tice the vir-| 
| tue from which their town derives its name— 
we hope the Post Master gives ample security 
—when such large sums pass through the hands 
| of individuals, there are strong temptations, un- 
less properly ‘curbed yy 

A post office in Indiana, of the name of Econ- 
jomy, reported to the General Post Oifice the 
receipt of 9 cents, for postage during the year 
lending 





3ist. March, 1327. 


Fifty-six carrier pigeons were sent of a short 
time since from London far Liege, at thirty- 
four minute ast 4 o’clock in the moroing 
One of them called Napoleon, reached its des- 


ce of abont three hundred’ 
o'clock 


tination a distan 


miles at twenty four minutes past ten 


ithe same day, having thus accomplished it: 
task in 5 honrs and fifty minutes. The others 
and most of them reach 


followed in succession 
t 


jed Li 


iege a 


noon. 
It is statedin a late London paper, tha 
greatimprovement in the art of paper mais 
invented and is about being adopted, 
in most of the lai manufactories of Great} 
Britain. itis a powerful drying steam mac 
containing four large cylinders, through which | 
a web, in the fullest sease of the terin, passes 
and obtains by the pressure a surface smootli| 
and even in every part aud is cut to any size. 





sas b 
re 
re 


ine | 


Baltimore conteined a church and a| 
son the hilis—a_ single’sloop, with a 
in the harbour.—Now it is the third] 
the 


| In 1759, 
few house 
torn sail, 
‘itd in pation. 

CurtstTmMAs.—Times change and men ores 
with them—so says the Salem Gazette 
period, Christmas day is r 


lig pee observed 


by numerous individu: als, and by several power- utter ruin to young women. 
| ful sect 
an exact transcript from a law of the colony of 


3in our country—yet the fol llowing is | 


Massachusetts, in 1651: 

‘Whoever shall be found observi ing any such 
| day as Christmas and the like, either by for 
bearing labor, feasting 
such account, as aforesaid, every such person 

so offending, shall pay fur every such offence, 
five shillings, as a fine to the county. 

PennsyLvAnta CANALS AND RAILROADS.— 
By the Report of tbe Canal Commissioners, re- 
cently made to the Legislature at Harrisburg, | 
it appears that the amount of Canal contracted 


for under the acts of 1826 and 1827, is about 


217 miles. some portions of which were actu-| 


ally completed, and others ina great state of} 
forwardness. Among the various lines ii-clud- 
ed in this vast undertaking, the commissioners ' 





mention the route lo seated upon the north! 
branch of the Susquenannab, which will afford 


ing Gypsies regaling themselves in those wi ld | 


| finished can 


. At this} 


| never be suitable to the 


| whatever = fine ladies of our 
,orany other way, upon | 


la perfect navigation of 54 ‘miles, laying open 
the whole region of Anthracite Coal on that 
stream, and will be ready for use in the spring 
| of 1830. It is estimated that about $3,0°9,000 


| will be required for the prosecution, through 
| the coming year, of works already 
j tract: that by the month of August n 
>| miles on the Juniata, 4! en the Susquehan~ >, 


under con- 
il, 47 


and 28 on the Delaware will certainly be h- 
ed; reducing the whole distance to 187 miles; 
jand that by December following, the North and 
West branch division may be ready for naviga- 
tion, the Delaware line near'y completed, and 
the amount of contracts reduced to less than 
| $1 .900,000. 
The cost of these works up to the present is 

stated at $3,300,000, and the estimated e xpen- 
| diture i is §3,000.000, making $8,300,000. It is 
expec te | that the income from the Eastern and 

Western divisions next year will equal the in- 
| terest of $300,000 of the Canal debt, bein g th 
excess of that debt above six millions. “The 
commissioners propose an increase of the reve- 
nue applicable to the Canal lean, so as to pro- 
{duce the interest of six millions, independent 
of receipts from the Canals; that aM further 
improvements be effected by means of loans 
1ed upon the credit of reccipts from the 
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those recel 
aud that as 





i 
canal rev 


excess above the int 


the t 
the 





loaus ‘shail be 


rnd, or in the aid of further 


applied as asink! 
improvements. 
It is conte inpl 
that, under the syst« 
the improvements suggeste 
able canal will bein actual 
whole of the next season, 


commissioners 
peration, with 
s of vaiu- 
use during the 
290 miles be naviga- 


m now in ¢ 








i, 103 mile 


ble by the commencement of 1830, and within 
that year extended to 350 miles, iacluding sec- 








tions of the greatest promise and importance. 
‘Vv ARIETY. 

DEFINITION OF AN “ ERICAN Bene IRE.— 

‘I asked the little s! , barefooted boy, our 

| guide, whether ke woi mit at the wool manu- 
factury, we were passing. ‘No, said be, rather 
hum bly, ‘I go to sc chool; my father’s a *squire.’ 

Th inking 1 lid not bear correctly, I vepes pated 


the question, and received the same answer. 
‘And pray what is a ’squire—what does he dor? 
— ‘Oh! he attends sessions, trials, he 


ars cause 
es..—*And what may your father do at other 
times?’—‘He assists Mr.———at the taverr 


there, in the bar!’ 

re* romances, love-verses, and cards, are 
For, if they find 
in them, they must una- 
minds a cast, which cana 
useful part of a fe- 
male character, which is w holiy domestic. For, 
age may think 
of the matter, it is certain that the only ration- 
al ambition th 1ey can have, must be to make 
obedient daughters, loving wives, prudent 
mothers and mistresses of families, faithful 
friends, aod good Christians; characters much 
|more valuable than those of skilful gamesters 
| fine dancers, singers, or dressers, or than even 
wits and critics. 


any entertainment 
voidabiy give their 


Youth and white paper soon (ake an impres- 
sion. 
| Work has been underrated, 
wealih has been undervalued. 
When honour becomes mercenary, money 
| will become honourable. 
Drupkenness is voluntary madness. 


ever since 
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sun! the remedies fer diseases not arrived! | his easel, gave himself up to the contemplati 
AUNT MARTHA. ea ap . “spd, ah np em plation 
te § Searmdabingy colds uncaught! incipient tooth-aches; rheu-| of the ideal picture of bis fancy. 


0 matisms to come! She loves nursing so well,; I wish all my readers had painted a portrait, 
One of the pleasantest habitations I have |that we used to accuse her of inventing mala-| the portrait of the face they best loyed to look 


ever known is an old white house, built at right dics for other people, that she might have the |on—it would be such a chance to thrill them 
angles, with the pointed roofs and clustered | pleasure of curing them; and when they really| with a description of the painter’s feelings, 
chimneys of Elizabeth’s day, covered with ro- |come—as come they wiil sometimes in spite of| There is nothing but the first timid kiss tha 
ses, vines, and passion flowers, and parted by a| Aunt Martha—what a nurse she is! It is worth| has half its delirium. Why—think of it for g 
green sloping meadow from a straggling pic- | while to bea little sick to be so attended. Sbe |momeot! To sit for hours gazing into the eyg 
turesque village street. In this charming |is equally important at weddings or funerals.) you dream of! To be set to steal away the tint 
abode resides a more charming family; a gen- | Her humanity is inexhaustible. She has an|of the lip and the glory of the brow you wor 
tleman, intense feeling of fellowship with her kind, and| ship! To have beauty come and sit down before 

‘Polite as all his lifein Courts had been. | grieves or rejoices in the suffering or happi-| you, till its spirit is breathed into your faney 

And good as he the world had never seen;” | ness of others with a reality as genuine as it| and you can turn away and paintit! To cally ‘ 
two daughters full of sweetness and talent; rare. | like a rash enchanter, the smile that bewilders 


and aunt Martha—the most delightful of old! Her accomplishments are exactly of this| you, and have power over the expression of a 


maids!—She hasanother appellation, I suppose ; | sympathetic order; all calculated to administer} face, that, meet you where it will, laps you ip ; 


she must have one, but I scarcely know it: |inuch to the pleasure of ber companions, and| Elysium!—Make me painter, Pythagoras! 
Aunt Martha is the name that belongs tv her— j nothing to her own importance or vanity. She| A lover’s picture of his mistress, painted 
the name of affection. Such is the universal |leaves to the syrens, her nieces, the higher | as she exists in his fancy, would never be re. 
feeling which she inspires, that all her friends, | evchantments of the piano, the harp, and the ,cognized. He would make little of features 
all her acquaintances, (iu this case the terms |guitar, and that noblest of instruments, the and complexicn. No—no—he has net been 
are almost synonymous,) speak of ber like her/buman voice; ambitious of no other fame than 20 idolater for this. He fas seen her as no one 
own family; she is every body’s Aunt Martha; ‘such as belongs to the play ing of quadrills and | else has seen her, with the illumination of love, 
and a very charming Aunt Martha she is. ; waltzes for their little dances, in which she is; Which once in ber life, makes every woman un- 
First of all, she is, as all women should be, if indefatigable. She neither caricatures the face | der Leaven an ange) of light. He koows her 
they can, remarkably handsome. She may be of man or of nature, under pretence of draw- | heart, too—its gentleness, ils fervor; and when 
—iiisa delicate matter to speak of a lady’s ing figures o1 landscapes; but she ernaments| She comes up in bis imagination, it is not her 
age!—she must be five aod forty; but few the reticules, beil-ropes, ottomans, and cl air-| Visible form passing before bis mind’s eye, but 
beauties of twenty could stand a comparison | covers of all ber acquaintances, with flowers as| the appariticn of her invisible virtues, clothed 
with her loveliness, It is such a fulness of}rich and luxurient as ber own beauty. She|in the tender recollections of their discovery 
bloom, so luxuriant, so satiating; just talkidraws patterns for the ignorant, aud works|aud developement. Ifhe remembers her feas 
enough to carry off the plumpness which at) fluuuces, frills and baby-linen, for the idle. Her, tures at all, it is the changing color of her 
forty-five is so becoming; a brilliant complex- | skill in gossipping, t« 0, is extracrdinary; she is) Cheek, or the droop of her curved lashes, or the 
jon; curled pouting lips! long, clear, bright|a gentle news-monger, and (urns her scandal ov | Witchery of the smile that welcomed him. And 
grey eyes—the color for expression, that which |the sunny side. But she is an old maid still, | even then he was intoxicated with her voice— 
usites the quickness of the black with the and certain peculiarities hang about ber. She! always a sweet instrument, when the Leart 
softness of the blue: a Roman regularity oj isa thorough hoarder; whatever fashion comes| Plays upon it—and hiseye was good for noth- 
feature; anda profusion of rich brown hair. | up, she is sure to have something of the sort;!g- No—it is no matter what she may be to 
Such is Aunt Martha. Add to this a very gen-| by her—or, at Jeast, something thereunto con- | vthers—she appears to him like a bright and 
tle and pleasant speech, always kind, and gen- | vertible. She is a little sunerstious; sees strang- | perfect being, and he would as soon paint St. 
erally lively; the sweetest temper; the easiest ers in her tea cup, gilts inher finger-nails, let- | Cecilia with a wart, as his mistress with an im- 
manueis; a singular rectitude and singleness ters and winding sheets in th » candle. and | perfect feature. 
ef mind; a perfect open heartedocss; and a to- purses and coilins in the tire; would pot spill Duncan could notsatisfy himself. Me painted 
tal uucensciousuess of all these charms; and the salt “for all the worlds that one ever bas to, With lis hearton fire, and he threw by canvas 
you will wonder a little that she is Aunt Mar- give; and looks with disuiay on the crosscdg#@itencanvas tllhis room was like a gallery of 
iha still. Ihave beard hints of an early en-| knife and fork. Moreover, she is orderly paige sto perfect despair, at last, he sat down 
gagement broken by. the fickleness of man; fidgetiness; that is her greatest calamity! for| ad made a deliberate copy of her features—- 
and there is about heran aversion to love in! young ladies now-a-days are not quite so tidy | the exquisite picture of which we have spoken. 
one particolar directiou—the love matrimonial | as they should be,—and ladies’ maids are much! Still, the eye baunted him. He felt as if it 
—and an overflowing of atfectionin all other worse; and drawers are tumbled, and drawing- | would redeem all if he could give it the expres: 
channels, that it seeins asiftbe natural course! rooms in a litter. 


} 


Happy she to whoma dis- | Sion with which it looked back some of his im- 
of the stream ! 


sad been violently dammed up. arranged drawer can be a misery! Dear and passioned declarations. His skill, however, 
She has many lovers—adimirers i should say— happy Aunt Martha! | was, as yet baffled, and it was at the close of 
for there is ainidst her good humoured gaiety, | : | the third day of unsuccessful effort that he re- 
acoyness that forbids their going further; a} oe 


| linquished it in despair, and, dropping his head 
modesty almost atsountivg to shyness, that; Tae Patnrer’s Revevation.—I cannot paint | upon bis easel, abandoned himself to his imagi- 
checks even the laughing girls, who somnetimes|it! exclaimed Duncan Weir, as he threw down | nation. 
accnse her of stealing away their beaux. I du/his pencilin despair. . 
not think any man on earth could tempt ber The portrait of a beautiful female rested on | 
into wedlock, it would be a most unpardonable | his easel. 
monopoly if any one shoald: an 


* * ¥ * * * 
Duncan entered the gallery with Helea 
The bead was turned as if to look | leaning cn hisarm. It was thronged with vis- 
intolerable | into the painter’s face, and an expression of | iters. Groups were collected before the favou- 
engrossing of a general blessing; a theft from delicious confidence and love was playing about | ile pictures, and the low hum of criticism rose 
the whole community. \the half parted mouth. A mass of luxuriant|confusedly, varicd, now and then, by the ex: 
Her usual home is the white house covered|hair, stirred by the position, threw its shadow clamation of some enthusiastic spectator. In 
with roses; and her station in the family is|upon a shoulder tiat but for its transparency |aconspicuous part of the room hung, “The 
rather doubtful. She is not the mistress, for) you would have given to Itys, and the light} Mute Reply, by Duncan Weir.’ A crowd had 
her charming nieces are old enough to take/from which the face turned away fell on the;gathered before it, and were gazing on it with 
and to adorn the head of the table; nor the|polished throat with the rich meilowness of “a evident pleasure. Expressions of surprise and 
house-keeper, though, as the only lady of the|moonbeam. She was a brunette—but hair of| admiration broke frequently from the group, 
establishment who wears pockets, those ensigns a glossy black, and the blood melting through | and, as they fell on the ear of Duncan, he felt 
of authority, the keys will sometimes be found, the clear brown of her cheek, and sleeping in| a0 irresistible impulse to approach and Jook at 
with other strays, in that goodly receptacle; uor ber lip like colorin the edge ofa rose. The|his own picture. What is like the affections of 
a guest; her spirit is too active for that lazy! eye was unfinished. He could not paint it.|a painterWor the offspring of his genius: It 


post, ber real vocation there, and every where,,| Her low, expressive forehead, and the light | seemed to him asif he had never before seen it 
seems to be comforting, cheering, welcoming, pencil of her eye brows, and the long, melan- 


and spoiling every thing thai comes in her choly lashes were all perfeet; but he had paint-| upon it with all the interest of a stranger. It 
way, and; above all, pursing and taking care.,ed the eye a hundred times, anda hundred| was indeed beautiful. There was a bewitching 
Of all kind employments, these are favourites. | times he had destroyed it, till at the close uf a| loveliness floating over the features. The figure 
Oh the shawlings, the cloakings, the cloggings! |long day, as his light failed him, he threw down| and air bad a peculiar grace, and freedom; but 
the cautions against cold, or heat, or rain, or his pencil in despair, and restiug his head on the eye showed the genius of the master. It 
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THE SOUVENIR. 223 
= ——— sansa bo _ 
mT os a large, lustrous eye, moistened without from the orphan’s cheek seemed of more value gable endeavours to accomplish this one great 
weeping, and lifted up, as ifto the face of a/to him than all the glory of authorship. There | object, the genuine disinterestedness with 
It, Jover, with a look of indescribable tenderness. | were at that time in the canton of Berne, | which he devoted to it his life and property—a 
. The deception was wonderful. It seemed eve-| where Pestalozzi lived, many poor and neg- | life fraught with trouble and bitterness, which 
im | moment as if the moisture would gather in-| lected children. Pestalozzi took a number of | might have been spent in ease and comparative 
i (oa tear, and roll down her cheek. There was | them into his house, and became their guar- | opulence, willalways endear him to the recol- 
at gstrange freshness in its impression upon Dun- | dian and instructor. But the expenses of this | lection of mankind. 
& Bian, It seemed to have the very Jook that had | undertaking soon made him poor, for he was -_— 
La jetimes beamed upon him in the twilight.| more benevolent than prudent, and the kind SUNSET oN THE Axps.—At the height of 
nt fle turned from itand looked at Helen. [Hier] disposition of his heart rendered him an easy | 1,422 toises above the level of the sea, the 
all met his with the same—the self-same ex-| prey to every designing villain. The loss of | beauty of the evening and the magnificence of 
re ion of the picture. A :nurmur of pleas-! property did not depress his spirits, nor did the | the scenery which the rising sun presented, con- 
‘yy ff edrecognition stole from the crowd, whose at- | sneering of worldly men at his fully datnp his | soled me for the bad weather which I had expe- 
P> & tention was attracted. Duncan burst into tears | ardor for improving the state of the lower or-| rienced. The vapors of the night, which like 
we -and awoke. He had been dreaming on his; ders. fine gauze moderated the splendour of the sun, 
fa ‘easel! | He was invited in 1798, by the government | half concealed the extent which we had under 
in * * * > . ° * jof Underwalden, to establish a school at] our feet, while it formed a girdle ofthe finest 
7 ‘Do you believe in dreams, Helen?’ said | Stantz, lately ravaged by fire during the revo- | purple, embracing all the western part of the 
ed Duncan, as he led her into the studiv the next |lutionary war, an! he at once accepted the | horizon. On the other hand, towards the east, 
és y to look at the finished picture. —Lezendu- | proposal, though he had neither the means of | the snows at ihe base of Mount Blanc tinged 
be: {? accomplishing the plan at his ow: command, | with this purple light, exhibited the most mag- 
en — ‘nor was furnished with them by the state. The | nificent spectacle. In proportion as the vapor 
m A CrysTAL SumMer HTousr.—Furetiere children came in crowcs, flocking for relief and | fell, on account of its condensation, this girdle 
> T psgiven a description of a very curious sum-| nurture, as well as instruction. ‘The success- | became narsuwer, and more coloured; it ap- 
iD mer house, invented for the king of Siam. The | ful issue of his experiment under these difficult } peared, in fine, of a blood red; and, at the 
* description was transinitted to himby a friend | circumstances is thus describe i:—‘My fiist | same instavt, the small clouds which were 
€0 B eho had had the honour of a sea‘ in it. | task was to gain the confidence of my pupils, | rising above this cardon, emitted a light of 
er The king of Siam has in one of his country}and to attach them to me. The deserted greaier vivacity so as to appear like stars or 
wt laces, a most singular pavilion. The tables, | state in which | funnd myself, all painful as it | fiery meteors. 1 returned thither when night 
- the chairs, the closets, &c. are all composed o/f| was, and the absolute want of assistance, were | was entircly shut in; the sky was then perfectly 
%. stal. The walls, the ceiling, and the floors, | precisely what contributed the most to the suc- clear and without clouds; the vapor was seen 
Bare formed of pieces of plate glass, of ibout an} cess of my enterprise: Cutoif fio: the rest of} only in the bottom of the glens; the stars 
7 jach thick, and six feet square, so nicely united | mankind, I turned all my cares and affections | shone clear, but destitute of every kind of 
he acement, which is as transparent as glass} to the children; to methey were indebted for | scintillation, and shed onthe summits of the 
od itself, that the most subtile water cannot pen- all the relief they received. I partools alike of | mountains, a light extremely feeble and pale, 
~~ Betrate. There is but one duor, which shuts soj their pain and their pleasures. though sufficient to distinguish their masses, 
ast closely, that it is as i!) enetrable to the ater} ‘In 1799 my school contained cighty pupils. | and their distance. The calm and profound 
he gs the rest of this singular building. A Chinese | Study was to them quite a novelty, and they | silence which prevailed in this vast extent, 
. engineer has constructed it thus as acertain}attached themseives to it with indefatigable | raised the imagination still higher, and iaspired 
* remedy against the insupportable heat of the |zeal as soon they began to perceive their own} a sort of terror. I thought I had survived the 
" Edimate. This pavilion is twenty-eight feet in| progress. When I have asked them after sup- | universe, and saw its ruins under my feet. Yet, 
bia length, and seventeen sa bre idth: it is placed | per, ‘My children, which had you rather do, go | sad as such reflections really are, they possess 
) pin the midst of a great basin, paved and orna- lto bed, or learn a little longer?’ they would } an attractive interest whichit is difficult to re- 
€® F mented with marble of various colours. They | generally reply, that they would rather learn. | sist. I turned most frequently towards the ob- 
*; [allthis basin wilh water in about a quarter of} The impulse was given, and their develope- | scure solitude which was on the side of Mont 
 Eanhour, and it isemptied as quickly. When Ment began to take place with a rapidity that | Blanc where the snows gave a clear phospho- 
in you enter the pavilion, the door 1s immediately | surpassed my most sanguine hopes. When Al- | rescent-like light, and imparted still the idea of 
™ closed, and cemented will: mastic, to hinder| torf was reduced to ashes, I assembled them | motion and life, but the keenness of the air on 
‘Ds Fl the water from entering: itis then they open| round me, and said to them, ‘Altorf is destroy- | this isolated peak soon forced me retire to my 
1. the sluices: and this great basin is soun filled | ed, and perhaps at this moment there are more | cabin.--Saussure Voyages dans les Alpes. 
ot with water, which is even suffered to overilow| than an hundred poor children withoutTlothes | —_— 
DB the land, so that the pavilion is entirely under | tocover them, withouta home or a morsel to eat. City ladies boast of being more delicate than 
eT, water, except the tap of the deme, which is} Shall we petition the government to allow us to | country maidens. The one breathes an air pol- 
of left untouched for the benefit of respiration.| receive twenty of them amongst us?’ Me-! luted with many thousand breaths; the others 
e- Nothing is more charming than the agreeable} thinks I still sce the eagerness with which they | inhale the breeze freshened over the new mown 
ad coolness of this delicious place, while the ex-!| replied, ‘Yes, oh, certainly; yes. But, replied} hay. The one drinks water from the sewer- 
gis treme fe r of the sua boils on the surface of| | again, ‘Reflect well what yon are about to mingling pump, or through impure pipes from 
the freshest fountains. |ask, we have at present but very little money | the open horse pond; the other pours it from 
: -- | at our command, and it is very doubtful wheth- | the moss-covered bucket, or dips it from 
te Pesratozz:.—Pestalozzi was born at Zu-| er they will grant us any morein favor ofthese | the pure spring. The one walks over the 
a: feb, 1745. He lost his father. a physician,| unfortunates. Perhaps it will be necessary for | hard pavements, along the dnsty piles of bricks; 
Us B very carly, and was educated by pious rela-| you to labour much more than you have ever j the other trips over the soft grass, along the 
8 Fi tives. His intention of entering the church| yet done, and to divide with these strangers | grateful row of trees. The one is pale and 
BE wasgiven up after an unsuccesslul attempt at| your victuals and your clothes, do not say |sitkly, from watching at the evening concerts 
In preaching, and he applied to the law. A dis- | then you will receive them among you, if you | the other is ruddy and healthy, from rising with 
ie case, brought on by excessive and immoderate| are notsure you will be able to #mpose upon | the morning birds. The one is the lily of the 
ad ttudy, induced him to turn his attention to! yourselves all these privations.? I gave to my | green house, ‘the other is the rose beside the 
th agriculture. He bought a small estate, where | objections all the force they were capable of. | stone wall. Inthe city is seen and admired 
nd afrequent intercourse with the common people | I repeated to them alll had said—to be sure | the ingenious handy-work of man; in the coun- 
P: opened his eyes to the distressing condition of} that they perfectly understood me, still they | try are traced the hallowed and stately step- 
‘It the lower elasses. Pestalozzi was not the man) persevered in their first resolution. ‘Let them | of the Almighty. 
at J who could witness misery without a correspon-| come,’ said they, ‘let them come; and if all omen 
of | dent feeling of g@ifpassion; he could not pass a| you bave stated should come to pass, we will] Preasune.—Pleasure is a rose near which 
It wretched costage without stretching out a| divide with them what we have.’ there ever grows the thorn ofevil. It is wisdom’s 
it. friendly handto the poor inmates, nor seea| His method effected a gradual and important | work so carefully to cull the rose as to avoid 
lt + | thivering orphan without taking it to his fire-| improvement of the country schools in Switzer- | the thorn, and let its rich perfame exhale to 
It » He began to feel contempt for the splen- | land and the other parts of Europe; and in 1818, | heaven in grateful adoration of Him who gaye 
1§ dour of cold-hearted opulence, and indifference | stil! impressed with the necessity of educating | the rose to blow. 
re fF toalithe knowledge which can be acquired | the poor, he set apart 20001 from the produce —_—— 
i books;—he proposed to himself to study | of a new edition of his works forthe endowment | Zeal without knowledge, is like fire without 
i 





| me; and the happiness of wiping off the tear of aschool for the lower classes. His indefati- ‘light. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


OH! CCULDIFIND SOME SUNNY ISLE, 
&c. 


“Go with me to the dceser! wilderntss 
Of forest and of mountain—we wil share, 
All joys, that oniy purify and bless, 
And make a paradise of feeling there. 
PERCIVAL. 


Ob! could | find some sunny isle, 
Where thou and J alone might dwell, 
Where spring’s pure green might ever smile, 
And wreatne its bloom around our cell. 


There would [ weave for thee brigit bow’rs, 
And bid the vise above them rise, 

And I would strew the turf witn flow’rs, 
That oven to the morning skies. 


And oft—when o’er the dari blue main, 
The ev nings shadows mantled wide, 
And slumber’é on the dewy plain, 
Or hung with inists the mountain’s side. 


We’d wander on the sandy shore, 

To view the mcon-beam on the deep, 
Or list’ the bursting billows roar, 
That round the rocks their ravings keep. 


Or list’ the mermaid’s pensive lyre, 
Swellewild!y o’er the boundiug wave, 

While ail the sorrows of her wire, 
Re-echo from ber foam girt cave. 


While all around her atnber throne, 
The dolphins lash the sparkling spray, 
As if they jov'd the o> urnful tone, 


That trembled through Ler airy lay. 


And we would watch the barks white sail, 
Hang loosely ta the moon lit air, 

Or borne beture tie sighing gale, 
Glide like some silent phantom there. 


While gaily rousd the barges prow, 
The billows curi’d their crests of white; 
And backward gliding in their flow, 
Glow’d iv ter wake like wreaths of light. 


And oft when tempests mantled far, 
Deep glooming o’er the wat’ry waste, 

And o’er the seamman’s guiding star, 
The clouds their murky veil had cast. 


While far upon the billows sweep, 

The darkness gather’d dreary around, 
We’d light our fire upon the steep, 

To show where aid might yet be found. 


And when the storm afar had flown, 

And the blue deep was smooth and clear, 
While all the stars reflected shone, 

Upon the sleeping billows there. 


Then would we seek our blooming bow’r, 
And give a loo 


Now, touching this same theatre’s location, 


The chronic!e consulted is ambiguous; 
One thing is certain, that its situation 

If not within the palace, was contiguous, 
The access being by « private stair: 
| And this premising, we'll suppose him there, 


io Inve’s full flow, 
And wing away each silent hour, 


With joys which aone but true hearts know. 


Oh! could we find some sunny isle, 
There thou and I would quickly go, Though our allies of France are given to mirth, 
They rarely laugh at folk before their faces, 

And, in a play house, of all other places, 

| Are the politest nation upon earth. 

in this case, mangre his grotesque appt arance, 

Che audiesce displayed extreme forbearance, 

But he mistook their smiles for demcunstrationg 

Of their respect, aud bowed his obligations 

To all around hin, with the greatest suavity, 

Chis, which would upset a stoic’s gravity, 

Put their’s to fight at once, their mirth broke 

oul 

}!n one loud, long, and simultaneous shout. 


There would | lose beneath thy smile, 
What e’er my Leart has known of woe, 
CHARLESTON, 5S. C+ pec.3, 1828. J. W. B. 
FROM TH" ANNUALS FOR 
THE FROLIC IN 


BY 


829. 
A PALACE. 


HARRISON. 
A princess of the biood, with damsels twain, 
Entered the room, and had passed out again 
Nor marked the sleeper, but, alas! his nose 
Proclaimed hin ‘o the malice of his foes. 
Who, though a doublet of proof mail were | Now, though the orchestra did its duty laudably 
bound on him, The barp had ( Q 
Is safe from perfidy’s sly arrow? No man, | slrings; 
When bis own tose can coolly thus turn round} And the first fiddler wovld have played a 
on bin, | 
And, in his face, betray him to his foeman. | Ifsome m ticious wag had greased his bow. 
Oh! it was basenss quite unparalleled, | strings; 
A flagrant instaace of nasuveration, | While he who blew the trump, though loud a 
\(?Tis plain that crimes increase, since we're | any one, 
compelic d i Might just as well have flourished on a penny 
one. 
And as for the performers, *twas absurd 
To see them saw the air and twist their fe 
ces, 
Into the most extravagant gris aces, 
|For nota syllable they suid was beard, 
j 70, finding “twas in vam, they ccased their 
labours, 
{And laughed as heartily as did their neigh 
bours. 


MR. 








sounded quile as weil with no 





audibly, 


To cvio words for their proper designation. ) 


| 
{ 
Oh, woman! woman! thou hast vast facilities | 
; For practising the talent of vexation, 
Especially when bringing those abilities 
To bear upon the lurds of the creation, 
Of this our trio were an illustration 
As apt as could be cited. twas surprising, 
How fertile were their fancies in devising 
To take advantage of his situation, 
And, having upon mischief once decided, | 
The quo mado was eabily provided. 
Thus they determined-—but their resolution 
Will best be gathered from its execution. 


At first our friend, the opera being serious, 
| Esteemed their laughter perfectly mysterious, 
And wondered what on earth could be theit 
whi, 


, | Ye louked above, around him, and craned over 
And, first witi hand most liberal, supplied | foto the pit, the mystery to discover; 


But whea be found ont that they laughed a 
hin, 











With cautious step they stole upon the sleeper, 


hin ee ; ; |e grew quite furious with indiznation, 
And reuged his cheek from nether jaw to) And treated lately such a 
peepet | court to i 
Next, with the patch-hox, on his face they try | With every fizure of viiu 
Their tue : 
| They stoped tas month, and colon-ized his eye, | 
Perbaps t) give the latter animation, 
Thus playieg (and | write to their disgrace) 
A game of hwuge-et-Noir bis face, 


those he paid 


| 
| 
| him | 
| With that which niggard nature had denied | 
| 
| 
| 


peration 





: he: fp “ture : . ‘ 
ia the arto! punctuation, | A Frenchman ina passion could resort to; 


Which ooly had the elfect of au encore, 
| And made his auditory laugh the tggre. 


1 At length, some person, pitying bis case, 
Vho ne'er, hed he been freed from sleep’s ab- | ileld up a pocket mirror to his face, 
stractton, | 


Had lent his countenance tosuch an action. | passivn; 


Instead of which it made him rage the more, 
And, in his ire, regardless of its fashion, 

The fatal cap from off his head he tore, 

Alas! “twas to his wig so closely knit, 

That both went flying down into the pit. 

This crowned the whole, forth from the box be 

rushes, 
To kide his shame and artificial blushes, 
Pursued by shouts, or rather screams 


To grace bis wiz, a lady’s cap they try on 
(1 marvel it excited oot their fears, 
For bringing thus a mob about his ears 
Was just the way to rouse the sleeping lion.) 
’T was the joint work of Flora and Arachne, 
(Forgive tne that such classic names I hackney) 
It was of Brussel’s lace, with satin lining: 
A rosy wreath its mazes intertwining, 
Flowers were in fashion in the palace, where, laughter. 
Alas! they have more flowers in their hair Which tingled in his ears for six months after 
Than spring up in their paths, for all the glare 
in them, = ————— 
I'd rather sing their gaieties than share in them. PRINTED AND PUBLISIIED 
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But to our story—having thus bereft him 
Almost of his identity, they left him 
The shutting door aroused him, up he started, 
And, fixing on the clock his vacant stare, 
Instanter for the theatre departed, 
In dread that ’twould begin ere he got there. 
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